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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
OF HUMANE WORK 


Robin Redbreast’s Corn 


A LEGEND OF BRITTANY 


In a pleasant sunward hollow of the barren purple 
dell, 

They have built a rustic chapel, and have hung a 
little bell. 

There, alone in Christ believing, wait the brothers 
God’s good time, 

When shall spread the Gospel tidings, like a flood 
from clime to clime. 

Next they drain a weedy marsh-land, praying in 
the midst of toil, 

And with plough of rude construction, draw slight 
furrows through the soil. 


They seek wheat. It was forgotten; all their 
labor seems in vain. 

The barbarian Kelts about them little knew of 
golden grain. 

Said the abbot: ‘“‘God will help us, in the hour of 
bitter loss.” 

Then one spied a robin redbreast, resting on a 
wayside cross; 

Doubtless came the bird in answer to the words 
the monk did speak, 

For a heavy wheat-ear dropped from the robin’s 
polished beak. 


Then the brothers, as he dropped it, picked it up 
and careful sowed, 

And abundantly in autumn reaped the harvest 
where they strewed. 

Do you mark the waving glory o’er the Breton 
hill-slopes flung? 

All that wealth from robin redbreast’s little ear 
of corn did come. 

—From ‘‘The Brotherhood of Love,’’ collected and 

arranged by Florence H. Suckling. 


Mrs. Suckling, a well-known humane worker 
of Romsey, England, has passed on into the 
‘“‘Great Beyond.” ‘‘The Brotherhood of Love” 
is now out of print. We would like to republish 
it. Will any one help us? 


The Game Commissioners are concerned about 
saving the heath hen on Martha’s Vineyard. 
Mr. J. J. Slautterback of the Board of Game 
Commissioners of Pennsylvania made a report 
in which he said that there are too many hawks 
and too many house cats on the island, which 
prevents the increase of the heath hen. 

The Animal Rescue League is concerned 
principally in the question of ‘“‘too many house 
cats.” It was suggested by speakers at a meet- 
ing on this subject that these cats be controlled 
by trapping and shooting. As cats are not 
licensed, hunters who feel that the cats are get- 
ting ahead of them in game preserves, catching 
and killing game that they want for themselves, 
are, of course, at liberty to shoot them, and 
families who own cats and do not feed them, and 
suffer them to run at large over the island, cannot 
blame the hunters. We do object to trapping, 
because the trap that is generally used is a fiendish 
contrivance. A quick and merciful shot is one 
thing; a lingering death, with perhaps one paw 
caught in a trap, is such a cruel way of getting rid 
of any animal, wild or domestic, that no humane 
person can possibly approve of it. 

We again repeat, as we have done over and 
over again, that if women and children could be 
instructed not to keep any more cats than they 
are able to really domesticate, there would be less 
complaint about the house cat. Giving away 
kittens to “Tom, Dick, and Harry” just to 
“oive them a chance for their lives,”’ but utterly 
regardless into what hands they are put, is some- 
thing greatly to be deprecated. As long as this is 
done, there will be a superfluity of cats and al- 
ways be many suffering animals of that kind. 
We cannot blame a starving cat for catching a 
bird or any kind of game. We do blame the 
people who desert them or give them away to 
those who will not take proper care of them. 


Why, oh why, is the question I am continually 
asking, will not all school teachers, and club 
presidents, and ministers of the Gospel of Love 
and Kindness, devote a little time at any rate to 
teaching against cruelty? If fathers and mothers 
made it a rule to teach their children that every 
living creature can feel and can suffer, and that 
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it is a crime to cause suffering to any creature, 
what a difference it would make in the world. 
Men and women often need to be taught this 
lesson themselves, as well as children, and that 
is where the ministers and presidents of women’s 
clubs come in. It seems very hard to bring it 
home to the general public that kind considera- 
tion of every living creature is the foundation for 
a better world. If this were more constantly and 
urgently taught, all kinds of crime would de- 
crease. Such teachings should be begun as soon 
as the child is capable of reasoning and should be 
carried on through every stage of its development. 

We who are working definitely in humane 
societies cannot doit all. Itis very discouraging 
at times to think that so few men and women are 
ready to take up the cause of these lower ani- 
mals, upon whom is put much unnecessary 
suffering. We know it is necessary that many 
of these animals should be killed, but I say 
again, aS I have often said before, that they 
should never be killed for sport. No human 
being should find pleasure in killing, and when 
animals are killed for necessity, they should be 
killed as humanely as possible. Personally, I 
have given up eating meat, because the slaughter 
houses do not kill humanely, and I gave up wear- 
ing furs because of the steel trap. It isa fiendish 
contrivance, and I cannot see how any humane 
woman can enjoy wearing furs that are secured 
through such great suffering.—A. H. S. 


Perhaps we have quoted this before, but if so, 
it will do no harm to quote it again. It is taken 
from Mr. Whiting’s excellent column in the 
Boston Herald: 

“Trying to harmonize all the works of nature 
seems a rather uphill and futile undertaking. 
Suggesting the elimination of all that does harm 
seems ruthless. We love birds—who does not? 
The magic of the bird is one of the miracles of 
life. The music of their making is one of the 
hints of heaven. Yet we think there is some- 
thing to be said for the cat. 

“The cat is eloquent of home. The cat is the 
companion of the fireside. The cat is the ban- 
isher of pessimism, the comfort of loneliness and 
the humbler of false pride. The cares of the day 


may be heavy, the problems of living may oppress 
and discourage; but come home from them in the 
evening, sit down with the family cat by your 
side, and there comes a new perspective, a new 
understanding of the philosophy of life itself. 

“TLet’s not condemn cats for evil. Let’s keep 
them for the blessings they suggest. There have 
been birds and cats and men and women in the 
world for a good many centuries; and birds have 
suffered more at the hands of men and women 
than they have at the claws of cats.” 


There was an article in one of the newspapers 
the other day stating that poison capsules have 
been put on streets and lawns for the purpose of 
putting to death cats and dogs that may be run- 
ning around loose. It is hardly possible to con- 
ceive of such fiendishness as this. It is not only 
the animals, but when you think that someone’s 
pet dog or cat might be poisoned and thereby 
cause great suffering to human beings as well 
as to the animals, you feel as if the person 
who puts out poison should be severely punished. 
It is greatly to be regretted that such people can- 
not be found and made to suffer for this crime. 
If they can be guilty of a crime of this sort, you 
could almost believe they would be guilty of any 
crime. 


Mrs. Richard Hardy of the Chattanooga Hu- 
mane Educational Society reports a very fine 
work which has been done both in the line of 
humane education and in taking care of homeless 
and suffering animals during the last year. Mrs. 
Hardy is not only unremitting in her efforts to 
alleviate the suffering that is all about us in every 
city and in country places, but she conducts her 
work with tact and with good judgment. Many 
people are humane at heart, but have so little 
judgment in their methods of trying to help the 
humane cause that they sometimes do more harm 
than good.—A. H.S. 


Mrs. Hardy has given up many of the pleasures 
and recreations that other women enjoy in order 
to devote more time to this cause. We wish her 
every success. 
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About the Cat 


This is the time of year that the cat is the sub- 
ject of newspaper articles, both for and against. 

Extremists want the cat exterminated, denying 
that this animal is of any use in the world, and 
attributing to it every conceivable fault or crime, 
utterly regardless of common sense. For ex- 
ample, that it is useless as a destroyer of rats or 
mice, but is always in pursuit of birds; that it 
destroys “31,000,000 birds a year.” I have 
before me a clipping from a paper in New Jersey, 
the article evidently written by a sportsman, 
saying, ‘Thirty-one million birds heedlessly 
slaughtered! And a human being who kills one 
insectiverous bird pays $100 fine or goes to jail. 
A New Jersey law prohibits a person taking an 
egg from a nest.”’ I wonder if the boys who rob 
birds’ nests are discovered in New Jersey. They 
are not often caught in the act here, but after their 
tramps through the woods where I live, nests have 
been found on the ground, eggs broken, even 
young birds scattered and dying. 

I followed up one particular boy and succeeded, 
assisted by some of his playmates, in tracking 
him to his home, where his mother, a foreigner 
who could hardly speak English, managed to 
express great indignation with me because I 
interfered with her boy’s fun in climbing trees; 
the stolen nests she ignored. I told her the 
police would be put on his tract next, and she 
looked as if she would willingly have killed me. 
I went to his school. The teacher told me that 
she knew he had gone up in all the trees near the 
schoolhouse and stolen the nests and she had 
reprimanded him again and again. He had a 


mania for birds’ nesting and there are other 
boys like him. 

Some time ago, when I was better able to 
climb hills in a hurry, I followed a gang of boys, 
but arrived too late to save the nest which they 
had pulled out of a tree. The little birds were 
gasping and dying on the ground when I arrived. 
The boys ran away. I complained of one of 
these boys, the ring leader, to his mother, a fairly 
wealthy woman supposed to be in “the best” 
society, and she, as well as the poor foreign 
mother, was very angry with me, not with her 
boy! 

A school teacher I knew well who cared herself 
enough about birds, and who opposed all cruelty, 
managed, in spite of the ‘‘most important lesson 
work,” to bring in the subject of birds and the 
animal life that is so dependent on the higher 
animal, man, and she told me often of her ex- 
periences. She caught, on a holiday, one boy— 
not her own pupil—with a gun and a bag and in 
the bag were song birds. He tried to make her 
believe that he had ‘‘only been shootin’ English 
sparrows,” but she insisted on examining for 
herself and found song sparrows, field sparrows, — 
and robins. 


We have large organizations of men and 
women formed under different names into clubs 
of various kinds. If every one of these organiza- 
tions would take some small interest in the 
cruelties that are practised towards the lower 
animals, what a different world this would be! 
If women’s clubs would even once in the course of 
the winter bring up the subject of the desertion of 
cats, and of keeping female cats and giving away 
the kittens indiscriminately, and if Boy and Girl 
Scouts would try to rescue the homeless, suffer- 
ing, starving dogs and cats that cruel people have 
deserted, and take them to a humane society to 
have them mercifully cared for, an immense 
amount of suffering might be averted; but there 
are very few clubs that ever touch upon the sub- 
ject of cruelty to animals, and the Boy and Girl 
Scout organizations depend very much on their 
leaders whether they follow out the rules which 
are a part of that organization, to help and pro- 
tect the animals and birds, or ignore these rules. 
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I once more repeat that until this matter is 
brought up seriously in clubs, day and Sunday 
schools and in churches, there will continue to be 
an immense amount of unnecessary suffering un- 
heeded and uncared for in this world!—A. H. 8S. 


There has been a special inquiry made into 
the use of animals in the motion picture produc- 
tions and the committee have decided that while 
some of the stories about the cruelties connected 
with these pictures have been exaggerated yet on 
the whole there are certain precautions which 
should be taken. The resolutions which were 
adopted in a meeting of the directors of the 
Association of Motion Picture Producers held 
February, 1925, were as follows: 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 


At the meeting of the directors of the Associa- 
tion of Motion Picture Producers, held on Feb- 
ruary 19, my suggestions were adopted virtually 
intact in the following set of resolutions: 

Whereas, the producers of motion pictures who 
are members of this association are in thorough 
sympathy with the efforts to eliminate cruelty 
to animals and itis their determined purpose to 
prevent any cruelty in the making of motion 
pictures; and 

Whereas, in the execution of that purpose steps 
have heretofore been taken which resulted in 
such elimination of any cruelty as may have 
existed except in occasional cases; and 

Whereas, in co-operation with disinterested 
parties outside of the industry an inquiry has 
developed that the complete ends sought to be 
attained have not been completely reached; and 

Whereas, it is the association’s determination 
to accomplish such complete elimination; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved by the board of 
directors of the Association of Motion Picture 
Producers, Inc., as follows: 

-That any director, assistant director, or person 
in authority in making a motion picture, who 
permits cruelty or intentional injury to owned or 
rented animals; or, any property man having 
charge of owned or rented animals who neglects 
properly to water, feed and care for such animals 

shall be subject to dissmissal; 


USE OF DRUGS BARRED 


That the use of drugs or chemicals, either in- 
jected or applied externally or internally to 
stupefy or stimulate animals or fowls in any way 
involving pain, cruelty or injury be prohibited; 

That the use of ‘High Life”’ (carbon bisul- 
phite) be absolutely prohibited; 

That no animal or fowl used in making any 
motion picture shall be wired in a fixed position 
or dragged on wires or in any manner used on 
wires in such a way as to cause it pain or risk of 
injury, and no effects shall be sought or allowed 
which depend in any way on cruelty to animals; 

That in using live stock to secure mass effects 
of movement in making outdoor or open country 
pictures every safeguard shall be employed to 
protect such live stock from accident or possible 
injury and that such stock shall be under the 
direction of competent men trained to control 
and manage herds and droves of animals; 

That any employee whether on a studio lot 
or on location who makes a substantiated and 
sustained report of any violation of these resolu- 
tions, having first brought the matter to the at- 
tention of his or her employer, shall not be subject 
to dismissal or other penalty, for such act of co- 
operation; 

That any specific and definite complaint filed 
by any accredited and responsible humane officer 
shall be promptly investigated and the findings 
supplied to the complaining officer; 

That to further promote co-operation, there 
shall be admitted at any time, upon demand, to 
any studio or location, in addition to legally au- 
thorized agents now admitted, any accredited 
agent or agents agreed upon by the president of 
the Motion Picture Producers and Distributors 
of America, Inc., and the presidents of national 
or state humane organization; and 

Be it further resolved, That steps be immedi- 
ately taken by the members of the association 
to require the carrying out of the foregoing reso- 
lutions. It goes without saying that these 
resolutions do not affect the ‘independent 
producers,” but only the organized industry. 


Remember our Annual Fair next December. 
Can you not do something for it now? 
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Mr. Jason S. Joy, Director of the Department 
of Public Relations of Motion Picture Producers 
and Distributors of America, Inc., in New York 
City, has assured me that ‘‘it is the purpose of 
this Association to make certain that there is no 
mistreatment of animals” in the production of 
motion picture films. Mr. Will H. Hays, Presi- 
dent cf the Association, has encouraged an 
investigation of alleged cruelties by a disinter- 
ested and independent committee, whose report 
shows that the statements in circulation re- 
specting cruelty to animals were grossly exag- 
gerated. The occasional cases where there has 
been some reason for complaint have been dis- 
covered by officers of this Association and it is 
their earnest purpose that there shall be no 
reoccurrence of any of the cruelties reported. 

We are very glad to receive this letter and the 
assurance of the determination of this Association 
to have everything in the motion picture work 
carried on humanely. ‘There is great opportu- 
nity in these pictures to do good, and also an 
equally good chance for evil. We can remember 
when Buffalo Bill first came around in these parts, 
of the bad influence the stunts he did on horses 
had on the boys who were temporarily having 
horses in their care. They became “rough 
riders’? and used their heels and the whip un- 
sparingly on the poor old creatures they were 
often taking to water, or from their working 
place to the stable. Children are very quick to 
receive bad influences. I remember an incident 
in my own experience. I went to a moving 
picture show and behind me were sitting a man 
and his young son, I should say about six years 
old. A film was shown from “Oliver Twist,” 
and in the course of the story Bill Sikes appeared 
hanging over the side of a house, caught by a rope, 
with his dog behind him. It was really a horrible 
picture—I cannot imagine how they produced it, 
for his tongue was hanging out and his face 
seemed to be turning purple. The picture 


passed on and to my great surprise, I heard a lit- 


tle voice pipe up in back of me, saying, “Papa, 
papa, I want to see the man hang again!” JI 
think the general public is realizing more and 
more the educational effect motion pictures can 
have, and those who are producing them are 
endeavoring to have this education for good. 


Readers of this paper who have been following 
the tragedy of the Pickwick Club on Beach Street 
will be interested to know that our agents have 
been at work there on their errands of mercy and 
have taken three cats from the ruins, one of them 
being sick with distemper, another covered with 
mange, and the third having both hind legs. 
broken. The police very kindly notified us of 
the need of our help there and have co-operated 
with us as they usually do. 

The Animal Rescue League of Philadelphia, 
incorporated in 1917, having an office at. 3,243 
Chestnut Street, has sent out a very attractive 
and interesting report for 1924. During that 
year they looked after 11,976 animals; an increase 
of 2,509 over the year of 1923. In the report of 
the president, Mrs. Samuel Hinds Thomas, she 
states that ‘‘our first aim is to find the lost dog’s 
owner; failing that, to get him another home, and 
only sick or injured dogs are destroyed.”’ The 
electric cage for dogs has been installed and is 
giving satisfaction. One ambulance is in use 
and a second one is now needed. This League 
has a fine garage which will hold four cars and 
they are hoping in the course of another year to 
have it filled. 

Mrs. T. F. Halvey, secretary, writes an inter- 
esting account of the work, in which she says, 
“So many good dogs need good homes,—so 
many good homes need good dogs! Our prob- 
lem is to bring them together.” 

A very attractive photograph shows the new 
home of the League, at 7835 Bartram Avenue. 
The grounds contain large runs for the dogs, 
where they receive every care until they are 
disposed of. . 


The Providence Animal Rescue League has 
moved into larger quarters. I am particularly 
interested in this League, as it is one of the 
societies that I was instrumental in organizing. 
In February, 1913, a member of our own Animal 
Rescue League, Miss E. L. Borden, begged me to 
go to Providence to hold a meeting with the 
object of starting a similar work in that city. 
Miss Louise Diman, who is. secretary of the 
League in Providence, was also interested in 
holding this meeting, which was a very successful 
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one. It was settled at that time to form the 
organization which has since been of such great 
use in the city of Providence. 

I should be glad, if space permitted, to describe 
the new quarters and give photographs. The 
Providence Sunday Journal, May 31, has a page 
devoted to this new home, which is situated in 
two buildings facing on Elbow Street. One of 
the buildings, No. 34, is fitted up into kennels, 
and the other as a home for the superintendent, 
George Walley, and is also used as the office of 
the League. The electric cages have for some 
time been used by this organization and are 
reported as being very satisfactory. In the new 
quarters the work is increasing greatly. We 
wish it every success. 

Los Angeles has a humane society with a 
shelter at Pico and San Pedro Streets where the 
fourfooted waifs are taken and humanely cared 
for. Three motor cars and one horse are kept 
busy day and night, scouring the city for these 
unfortunate animals. Most of the executive 
work of the hospital is done by Miss Kate Wake- 
land, acting secretary. 


Another organization in California which has 
more recently been started is in Oakland. This 
was started by, and is under the management of, 
Miss Selma V. Rich. Such a society is greatly 
needed there and it is to be desired that the work 
will be a success. 

The following clipping was taken from the 
Oakland Tribune last November and is very 
likely one of the reasons for forming this new 
society: 


CATS TOO FLEET FOR POUND WAGON—ORDINANCE 
IS OFF 


There will be no anti-cat ordinance in Oakland 
for some time. The pound wagon will pass all 
cats without the slightest attempt at arrest or 
intimidation. The city of Oakland and all its 
officials are, concerning cats, licked at the start. 

This was admitted unofficially today, after an 
informal test of cats against pound wagons, dog 
catchers, etc. The following figures more or less 
reliable—mostly less—tell the story in the box 
score: 


A cat, from a standing start, can jump 66.6 
feet and run at a speed of 888 miles an hour 
when properly scared. 

A pound master or dog catcher, from a stand- 
ing start, can jump about five feet and can run 
at a rate of four miles an hour, gradually dimin- 
ishing speed after the first half mile. 

Accepting these figures, the officials wonder 
how many pound masters or dog catchers it 
would take to rid this city of its 804,253—or 
thereabouts—cats. 

“Tt can’t be done,’ admits Commissioner 
Frank Colburn. ‘‘We haven’t men enough. 
We haven’t money enough. We are forced to 
look facts in the face, and admit that the cat 
situation must be handled some other way. Our 
city is defenseless. Only the citizens in the homes 
can do something about it, and we look to them. 
The pound is out of it.”’ 

“This is good news,” admits Poundmaster J. 
Patrick McTiernan. “We feared no _ dogs, 
goats, mules, leopards or tigers; our poundmen 
were willing to pick up almost anything running 
loose on the streets, but we were afraid of cats, 
I’m glad our fears have borne fruit.” 


Put Yourself in His Place 


What a startling change in the treatment of 
horses would quickly occur if men were used 
exactly as they treat their horses!! In that case 

Whips would be seldom used. 

Jerking the bit would cease; also 

Yelling, cursing, pounding and kicking. 

Checkreins would be very slack. 

Blinders would be discarded. 

Docking would go ‘‘out of style.” 

Big loads would rarely be seen. 

Fast driving would be unpopular. 

Axle grease would have a boom. 

Better roads would be loudly demanded. 

Wide tires would be numerous. | 

The demand for horse blankets would double. 

Stables would be light, clean and well venti- 
lated. | 

Horses would be watered frequently, fed reg- 
ularly, have a variety and sufficiency of food and 
a deep, soft bed in an ample stall at night.— 
From “Sunday Visitor,” June 21, 1926. 
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STORIES FOR OLD AND YOUNG 


Home Wanted 


I’m just a little homeless dog; I guess I started 
wrong; 

My legs are much too short, they say, and then, 
my tail’s too long. 

I haven’t any place to go, and people on the street 

Say, “Howdy, Pup,” and pat my head—but 
that ain’t good to eat. 


The other day I bit a boy—I didn’t bite him bad, 

Because he hit me with a rock, and people called 
me mad. 

And such a chase you never saw, ill I dodged 
and hid— 

They every last one blamed me for that, Haile 
thing I did. 


I wish I was adopted, for the oe hee s getting 
cold. 

Don’t anybody want a dog that’ S just as good as 
pecs 


, | pat: rom Galveston News. 


Lady Terrington, formerly M.P. for Wycombe, 
speaking on behalf of Animal Welfare Week at 
Oxford yesterday, complained of the cruel way in 
-which horses are driven in the streets. She said: 

“One day I saw a youth pulling at the reins 


endeavoring to make a horse go. I stopped the 
horse, got into the cart, and showed him how to 
drive. I threw the reins forward, and gave a 
click with my mouth. The horse went. Every- 
body thought I was mad, of course. I told the 
boy to drive as I did, and showed him how. I 
gave him half a crown, and he promised to drive 
humanely in the future. I have smacked a man’s 
face for whipping a horse, and I am not afraid to 
admit it.”,—Daily Mail, London. 


St. Cadoc and the Mouse 


St. Cadoe was a Welsh prince. Abandoning 
the pleasures of life for holy living, he crossed over 
to Ireland, and passed twelve years with an Irish 
monk, whom he served as servant, lighting his 
fire and cooking his food, who in return taught 
him grammar. 

Famine reigned in the school, for there was no 
corn for bread. One day Cadoc, faint with 
hunger, was sitting in his cell learning his lesson, 
and leaning his head upon his hand. Suddenly a 
white mouse came out of a hole in the wall, 


jumped on the table, and put down a grain of, 


corn, but, being unable to attract the attention of 
the student, she returned with a second and a 
third grain, and continued until seven grains lay 
before his eyes. 

Then Cadoe, rising, followed the mouse into a 
cellar, where he found deposited an enormous 
heap of corn. 

This wheat gave food to the master and his 
pupils, and, according to the wish of Cadoc, was 
shared with all who were in want like themselves. 

Having decided to become a monk, Cadoce hid 
himself in a large wood for prayer, where he saw 


‘a great bear, white with age, come out of his den 


and make three bounds one after another towards 
him, staring at the stranger who had disturbed 


his rest, but, seeing probably the brotherly love 
in tke eyes of the man, turned away without 
-attempting to injure him. Cadoc marked the 


three spots where the bear had sprung, which 


afterwards became the site of the church, dormi- 


tories, and refectory of the great Abbey of Llan- 
carvan, which he founded. 

There are several other-stories connected with 
the good St. Cadoc with friendly beasts. 
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The Hermits 


(St. Paul of Egypt Died A.D. 342; St. Antony 
Died A.D. 357.) 


The first of the hermits that we know much 
about, was a noble Christian youth named Paul, 
of the city of Thebes. When persecuted for his 
Christianity under the Roman Emperor Decius, 
Paul escaped to the desert, and took up his abode 
in a cave east of the River Nile, and, with only 
the wild creatures for society, lived there alone 
for a great number of years, dying in the year 
342. To the history of this “St. Paul of Egypt” 
(as he is called) belong a number of wonderful 
legends, particularly one of a tame raven who for 
sixteen years brought him food every day. St. 
Paul was very contented, living in his cave, sitting 
under his date tree, and drinking of the pure 
stream that flowed past his door, until extreme 
old age overtook him; and then he began to long 
for human companionship, and for someone to 
bury his body when his spirit should depart 
thence. 

Now, although he did not know it, Paul really 
had a human neighbor living only about four- 
teen miles away, on an island in the River Nile. 
This was Antony, another persecuted Christian, 
who, like St. Paul, had been great and wealthy in 
his own country, in the city of Alexandria; but, 
on becoming a Christian, he had been obliged to 
flee. With some others of like mind he eventu- 
ally settled on this island, and there built huts. 
After many years so dwelling Antony heard about 
St. Paul’s living in his vicinity and at once de- 
termined to visit him, quite undaunted by the 
fact that he was by this time quite an old man, 
and must cross tke desert alone, with no com- 
panion but his staff. ’ 

The story of his journey and of the strange 
adventures that he met with is very interesting; 
but although he encountered many wild crea- 
tures, not one of them offered to harm him, and at 
last he reached St. Paul’s tree, and found the old 
man with his raven seated beside his fountain. 
Whereupon St. Paul exclaimed: ‘‘ Brother, God 
hath sent thee hither for my burying.” 

One day, after a long talk together, St. Paul 
expressed himself to be weary, and, lying down on 
the soft sand, soon passed from quiet sleep into 


that which knows no waking. St. Antony was 
thankful at first to find how painlessly his friend 
had departed, but soon, as the sun grew hot, he 
began to wonder how he could put away the 
body, being so feeble himself, and also without 
tools. Just then he heard a curious sound, the 
soft pit-a-pat of feet drawing near, and shortly 
there appeared two great tawny lions, with 
bright, yellow, glaring eyes. They approached 
quite unconcernedly,.as if well accustomed to 
visiting the good old hermit, and, only glancing 
at St. Antony, passed on to sniff curiously around 
the quiet body of their friend, as if inquiring why 
he lay so still and did not arise as usual to welcome 
them. St. Antony, who afterwards told the 
story, related that after a while the lions seemed 
to understand, and at once began to scratch the 
sand with their great paws, scattering it in show- 
ers as they dug a large and deep hole. When 
this was done they went across to the body of St. 
Paul and gently licked the cold hands, then, 
without another glance behind them, quietly 
trotted away. 

St. Antony, full of thanksgiving for the lions’ 
help, wrapped the body of his friend in his 
mantle, and carefully placing it in the grave so 
strangely made, covered it gently over, and him- 
self departed whence he came. 

At his island home Antony was in turn visited 
by another good Christian, who also lived his 
life in friendly accord with wild beasts. This 
was St. Jerome, a famous scholar, and to his 
history of St. Antony we owe the story about St. 
Paul and the neighborly lions. You may be 
interested to know that the homes of St. Paul and 
of St. Antony are still shown to people who visit 
Egypt, and the tale of the good raven and of the 
great tawny lions is told over and over again on 
the very spot where it happened.—‘“‘ The Brother- 
hood of Love,” collected and arranged by Florence 
H. Suckling. 

This book can be reprinted by the Animal Res- 
cue League, by permission of G. Bell & Sons Ltd. 
of London, and will be reprinted as soon as the 
money is forthcoming. We have just had two 
new leaflets printed, one, What Tommy Did, is to 
illustrate the evils of careless disposal of cats and 
kittens, and the other is a leaflet, entitled, Sugges- 
tions to Children. 
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LEAGUE NEWS AND NOTES 


During the month of July the League received 
8,645 cats, 873 dogs, 42 horses, and 32 smaller 
animals. We placed 85 dogs and 41 cats in good 
homes. 


Here is another incident of what happens to 
the deserted cat or the cat that is kept in a store 
and turned out at night. A humane man stopped 
on his way to his office and notified us of a cat he 
had found in a store window enclosure in the cel- 
lar of a shop on Shawmut Avenue that had given 
birth to kittens in the night during a heavy thun- 
der shower. ‘The cat and kittens were so nearly 
dead that when our agent rescued them they were 
too far gone for recovery and were put out of 
their misery. 


A poor little baby kitten crawled into a store 
and was found by a humane boy who brought it 
to the League. The kitten was either deserted 
or had wandered from a family of kittens in the 
neighborhood that could not be found. 


An expressman at the South Station on going 
back to his wagon found there a family of newly- 
born kittens. A poor cat had crawled into the 
nearest refuge, she could find. 


~ On July 6 we received 254 orders over the tele- 
phone to call for dogs and cats. 


A driver of one of the Checker taxicabs was 
kind enough to come to the League bringing in 
his arms a kitten that had been put into his car 
when he was not there. 7 


~ A man came to the League looking for a lost 
cat which had either wandered from its home or 


had been stolen. It was not here at that time, 
but two days later one of our agents brought in a 
cat that answered the description. We notified 
the man; he immediately came in and was glad 
to find his lost pet. 


Miss Sheldon, our woman agent, went to res- 
cue a poor, sick cat that was hiding in a cellar. 
Upon reaching the place, she found the cat had 
crawled into a hole in the ceiling. After waiting 
a number of hours (she could not get the cat with- 
out breaking down a portion of the ceiling) the 
owner of the meat shop returned; gave Miss 
Sheldon an axe with which she tore out a larger 
hole in the roofing, and rescued the poor, sick cat. 
It was put to death after having been fed a little 
warm milk. 


Once more I repeat that if only the men and 
women who desert their cats could witness the 
suffering of these creatures, they would certainly 
resolve to look out for them in the future, unless 
they had hearts of stone. The deserted or lost 
dog or cat ought to arouse the sympathy of even 
the least sympathetic person. 

If, before the summer season comes on, the 
school teachers, ministers and presidents of wom- 
en’s clubs would make just one moving appeal 
to their listeners on this subject there is no doubt 
whatever that hundreds of these creatures would 
be saved from great suffering. The trouble is 
that many men and women do not think or care 
about the suffering of any living creature but 
themselves. Sometimes when speaking to them 
they answer, ‘ We are caring for children!”? Why, 
I ask, should that hinder them from caring for the 
lower animals? We do not ask them to give all 
they have to the cause of suffering dogs and cats 
and horses; we only ask for the ‘‘ crumbs that fall 
from the children’s table.” 


Abraham Jacobs of 38 Seneca Street, city, res- 
cued a young kitten that had fallen from a win- 
dow five stories up from the sidewalk and cruel 
children were kicking it to death. Abraham 
brought it to the League, and the little creature 
had a convulsion after it arrived here. 
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Our Annual Fair 


Miss Phillips is now ready to give out aprons 
to be made for the Fair, which is to be on Novem- 
ber 30 and December 1, to any of the members or 
friends of the Animal Rescue League Sewing 
Circle who are willing to help us. Other articles 
will be suggested to be made by any who are in- 
clined to help. 

It is our hope that the Fair may exceed in va- 
riety of articles and in attractiveness any of our 
previous Fairs. 

We have great need of all the money we can 
raise in the very extensive work we are doing. 
Remember that we are supporting nine Receiving 
Stations, and each Station costs us from $500.00 
to $1500.00 yearly. 

Do we not need constant help? 


BRANCH WORK 


Margaret C’. Starbuck 


During the month the following animals have 
been received: 


Industrial School, North Bennett Street... 377 
Neighborhood House, 79 Moore Street, 
a a ee rr aan 129 
Roxbury Station, 17 Lambert Avenue.... 242 
Work Horse Relief Station, 109 Northamp- 
GDS 9 a Pansy 408 
East Boston, 341 Meridian Street........ 251 
Sheldon Branch, West Lynn, Neptune | 
Mn Pena net) ot thes o%.0 ts ob das casas 912 
sd . 
Pine Ridge, 1 LEE NaC es bee ree coe 60 
oh Les doe eer 40 
Ghelsea,-36—-4th Street. s oiled eves ese’ 601 


LETTERS 


My cuckoo clock has just struck six; my little 
black kitty is in my chair behind me; it is raining, 
and the day has been long and dreary, but I will 
try to put a little sunshine in my letter to you. 
First of all I would like to tell you how much 
I enjoyed your article in the last FourrooTED 
FRIENDS In which you write of your early life and 
of your love for flowers. It took me back to my 
childhood days, when I truly believed that every 
flower and even every leaf contained a spirit. 
I used to lie on my back on the grass in our back 
yard, evenings, and wonder what all these little 
spirits were saying to me. You had toys—I 
had none, only clothespins which I dressed up as 
dolls, so my love went out to the trees and flowers, 
but most of all to the dumb animals. All my 
life it has hurt me to see poor dumb animals per- 
secuted, and I can assure you I have seen plenty 
of it. My birdies are all gone—have been gone 
for three weeks. Just one cruel starling drove 
them all away. He did not nest here, but spent 
the most of every day here in my trees, chasing 
and killing and tormenting all the birds. Even 
the neighbors hated the sight of him. He killed 
all the little robins, and the mother robin nearly 
lost her life trying to protect her little ones. 
The male robin was killed long ago, probably by 
boys. 

Even my blue jay and Baltimore orioles 
and other birds were all driven away. When the 
poor little things see a starling coming to them, 
they cry most piteously. Now I will write about 
something more pleasant. I have a tiny back 
yard and just now it is a dream picture. Roses 
and fruit, green grass, and great trees—and all 
fenced in. I have long been unable to go any- 
where, so you may know I enjoy my little yard. 
It is all my hard work too, except the trees. 
Besides all my flowers, I have currants, goose- 
berries and red raspberries. I live very quictly 
and do so enjoy the quiet and the independence of 
it all. I will be seventy four years old in Octo- 
ber, and still work very hard. 

‘A lover of all animals.” 
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East ORANGE, N. J., Nov. 26, 1924. 

Dear Mrs. Huntington Smith: Find check en- 
closed which I trust will be of some help. I 
thoroughly approve and commend the work of 
the League. We have a dear little mongrel fox 
terrier, and black and tan (fox terrier mostly, 
with tiny bones like black and tan). She had 
puppies the first year, then we sent her to the 
hospital. Many said she would get old and fat 
and unattractive, as well as lose her cunning 
playfulness, but she is nearly five now and as 
playful as any new pup. She has her basket of 
toys, carries the basket around in her mouth, sets 
it in front of one when she wants to play—kicks 
it with her foot, spills everything out (an assort- 
ment of balls, rubber goat, small teddy bear, etc., 
oh, yes, a dinah rag doll), then she chooses her 
favorite of the moment, and the fun begins. She 
is wonderfully intelligent and has an adorable 
face and disposition. 

Son has always been interested in animals, and 
it was he who found our treasure. She was a 
stray little mite, very dirty and forlorn, an ex- 
tremely tiny mite. He asked if he could keep 
her, and after he had given her a good scrubbing, 
the little face was so appealing, I had to consent, 
and we have never regretted it. She goes with 
us most everywhere—loves to ride—and if ever a 
hotel refused us admittance because of our dog, 
we would hunt lodgings elsewhere, but this has 
never happened. Her name is Inky Blotter. 
Son named her, because her fur coat is splashed 
and spotted, like a blotter (much like a coach 
dog). She has become so much a part of the 
family, it seems almost impossible that she could 
ever have been a poor little homeless dog. Am 
sure she far excels in intelligence many dogs of 
so-called valuable breed. 

Wishing you success in your work, I am, very 
sincerely,— Mrs. C. A. T. 


Boston, June 2, 1925. 
Dog No. 3787, which I took from your kennels 
May 23, has become an established member of 
our family, and seems as happy to be there as we 
are glad to have him. My children are greatly 
attached to him and he is their constant com- 
panion.—R. B. 


ROSLINDALE, Mass., May 8, 1925. 

I really ought to write you about what I call a 
heroic act by two boys in this building. Early 
in the spring, when the ice on the pond near here 
was very thin, a little dog started to cross the 
pond. When he was in the middle of the pond 
the ice broke and the dog went down into the 
water. He couldn’t get out, because the ice 
kept breaking. Ernest Seidle and Vincent 
Holmes got down on their stomachs, and crept 
along until they could reach over and get him. 
A little girl, Anna Gross, took him in, wiped the 
water off, and dried him by the fire, but because 
they had a large dog she couldn’t keep him all 
night, so two other girls took charge of him, fed 
and gave him a place to sleep—Madeline Gardella 
and Dorothy Drexel. 

I am enclosing a letter from the Whittemore 
Grain Company in reply to a letter sent by 
Dorothy Middleton to them, reporting this kind 
act by one of their drivers. It was a very icy 
morning. <A horse was trying to draw a load of 
grain up the hill, but he began to slip; the driver 
stopped him, and spread the blankets on the ice, 
but the blankets slipped when the horses stepped 
on them. Then he tried to lead them, but they 
couldn’t stand up. Finally he went into the 
back yards, got ashes, and covered the ice to the 
top of the hill. I am enclosing the reply. 


December 6, 1924. 
To THE CHILDREN OF THE PHINEAS BATES 
ScHOOL, BrEcH STREET, ROSLINDALE, 
Mass.: 

My dear children: We wish to acknowledge 
receipt of your letter telling about the humane 
treatment to one of our horses on a slippery hill. 
The driver of this team was Mr. Thomas Cleary 
of Carlford Road, Jamaica Plain. 

It gives us great pleasure to have you report 
this incident to us, not only from the point of 
view that we are pleased to know our drivers 
are considerate of their horses, but also the 
interest which it shows you take in dumb 
animals. 

We have in our employ about twenty drivers, 
and we are posting in a conspicuous place in our 
office your letter, together with a copy of our 
reply to you, so that each of our employees may 
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see that even when they least expect it they are 
under the watchful eye of the school children. 
Such service as you have rendered in reporting 
this incident is of great value to us and teaches a 
lesson to mén who have the handling of horses 
in their care. In this way you are not only 
rendering us a good service but also show the 
result of good teaching, and that the lesson, ‘‘ Be 
kind to dumb animals,”’ has made a lasting im- 
pression on you and has brought forth good re- 
sults.—The Whittemore Company. 


You haven’t any idea of the good work these 
little children do in this neighborhood. I have 
taught them the little poem, ‘“‘ Humanity,” and 
yesterday, in telling a kindness, one boy said that 
the night before as he was riding on his scooter 
he saw a worm in his path, and he turned aside so 
as not to run over him.—J. A. O. 


Ipswicnu, Mass., May 10, 1925. 

Replying to your request for information re- 
garding dog No. 2848, I would say that this little 
waif is responding to kindness and good treat- 
ment in a manner that is pathetic, although he is 
still timid. He requires and is receiving con- 
siderable attention, being very delicate. He has 
an excellent appetite, and is becoming very fond 
of automobiling, having learned to run to the car 
when the engine is started. He has an acre of 
ground over which torun. We have named him 
Tobey (pronounced To Be) because we are cer- 
tain neither of his lineage nor of his future de- 
velopment.—B. W. 


CHARLESTOWN, Mass., 1925. 
The kitten that I got from you is grand. I 
wish you could see it. It is very clean and grow- 
ing wonderfully.—Mrs. C. 


West Meprorp, Mass., June 17, 1925. 

Your card received to-day regarding the kitten 
I took from the League May 27. It is most 
satisfactory and very happy and contented. We 
just love it;most too much at timesI’mafraid. It 
plays all day long and I am sure one glance would 
be enough to assure you that it has a happy home. 
—E. C. 


West Newron, Mass., May 238, 1925. 

Please do as you think best with the wee cat 
Isentinto you. I know that fifty per cent of the 
cats in the world would be better off dead,—so 
many people keep cats that do not understand 
them, 

You would really enjoy a visit to our feline 
family and I do wish you could call and see them. 
The average weight of a ‘Maynard”’ cat is six- 
teen pounds, and to them, at least, this world is 
aparadise. Itis years since we have allowed our- 
selves the delight of raising a kitten; we are much 
too busy adopting those which other people have 
let get lost. And the comfortable way in which 
our birds and cats get along together would ap- 
peal to you, lam sure. My father is the ornithol- 
ogist, C. J. Maynard (maybe you have seen some 
of his bird books) and as we let all the rear of the 
garden grow up to weeds and wild shrubs, we are 
always aflutter with birds. 

We feed the sparrows, jays, starlings, and 
woodpeckers in the side yard, summer and winter. 
I have seen often the song, chipping, and Eng- 
lish sparrows eating and drinking with two or 
three of the cats lying eight or ten feet away 
watching the ‘vaudeville.’ Their eyes will 
shine, and their tails twitch, but it is only oc- 
casionally that one of the kittens will make a 
dash, only to be well scolded by the birds safely 
swinging in the bushes. Never has one been 
caught there. Of course we are careful to put 
the dishes out on the open lawn where there is no 
chance for a cat to lie concealed. 

The ladies in Dad’s bird classes often wish they 
had cats like ours that ‘‘do not catch birds” but 
our cats are no different from any one else’s— 
when they are well fed; all cats are endowed with 
brains, and can be taught. 

They will watch for hours at a field mouse 
hole because they know that patience will catch a 
mouse; but it is only foolish young kittens which 
will waste time trying to catch anything with 
wings. 

My father is much interested in your defense 
of the English sparrow. -He agrees with you 
that they do no harm and much good; they live in 
perfect peace with all the rest of our feathered 
friends. 

Please forgive this unexcusably long letter but 
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I must just add Pusheen’s portrait. He is our 
“baby”? we found last summer at our summer 
place on Cape Cod. He keeps his playthings in 
this jar and pops in every evening, feels around 
in the dark interior and comes out with the chosen 
toy in his mouth. 

With best wishes and regards from all the 
Maynards, including the cats, for you and your 
wonderful work. Yours sincerely,—Pearl A. 
Maynard. 


AuBurn, N. H. 1925. 


A short time ago I wrote you about the cat 
I got from you May 13. I did not write again 
as I thought I would trouble you telling how 
wonderful she is. I received your card yesterday 
asking about her and I am more than pleased to 
tell how she is. I have named her “ Beauty 
Baby.” She is perfect in health and behavior. 
I have twenty-eight acres and I think she travels 
over all of them. She goes into the barn for 
mice and when I go picking strawberries she 
goes along too. She enjoys her warm milk every 
night and appears to think a great deal of us. 
I shall always be glad to write you about “ Beau- 
ty” and all of my dear animals. They are all 
pets, even ‘‘ Piggy” the pig.—E. B. 


ROSLINDALE, Mass., June 23, 1925. 


Sometime ago I went over to your Carver 
Street home to get a dog and you very kindly 
gave me a splendid little fellow. He is as bright 
as a dollar, and the change in his eyes alone, now 
that he has a good home is certainly pleasing to 
me, for when I took him from the League, the 
poor little fellow had about the most hopeless 
expression in his eyes an animal could have. 
That soon left and now he certainly is as con- 
tented as can be. We are all very pleased with 
him.—A. McH. 


As it is a man’s duty to do all he pcssibly can 
for his fellow man, so it is his duty to do all 
he can for defenceless animals.—The Earl of 
Haddington, K.T., Speech, March 3), 109. 


A member of the League who joined in 1906, 
Mme. Margarethe von Muitzlaff-Miellez, was 
killed by an automobile the 11th of June. We 
have had many letters from Mme. von Mitzlaff 
telling of her interest in animals and of the work 
she was doing for them in a quiet way. We shall 
miss her from our midst and we greatly regret 
that her useful life should have been so suddenly 
terminated, apparently by the carelessness of an 
automobile driver. 

Mme. von Mitzlaff was at one time a well- 
known soloist and a musician of exceptional gifts 
and remarkable personality. Since giving up 
singing in public, she became a teacher of music, 
having a private school of vocal art which was 
later called the Columbian School of Music, a 
course in piano having been added. 


C. W. DELANO, M. D. V. H. H. DELANO, JR., V. M. D. 


FREDERICK H. OSGOOD CO. 


Veterinarians 


HORSES, DOGS AND CATS TREATED AND BOARDED 
FEMALE CATS DOMESTICATED 
Horse and Dog Clipping 


50 VILLAGE STREET - BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Telephone, Beach 6202 


BIRDS BOARDED 


(No other pets taken) (17th YEAR) 
Under the personal supervision of 


Pamelia C. Dean, 120 Chandler St., Boston 
Telephone Copley 7923-W 


HARDWARE 
PAINTS 


HIGH GRADE TOOLS : FINE CUTLERY 
M. P. WHITE, 179 Eliot Street, Boston, Mass. 
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They sit up and take notice when fed on 


Old Grist Mill Dog Bread 


IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF 


Condition always good when 
fed on this bread. 


Telephone Your Dealer 


Cemetery for Small Animals 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of 
the Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege of burial 
in individual lots is from $12 up, according to location. 
CREMATION 

The League now has a crematory where smal] animals 
can be cremated. The ashes are delivered to owners or buried 
at Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $6. Arrange- 
ments for burials or cremations must be made at the head- 
quarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver Street, 
Boston. Telephone Beach 9250. 


DOGS AND CATS BOARDED 


Mrs. Nicholas Browne, Jr. 


CROFT REGIS (Formerly The Park Pollard 


Experimental Farm) 


Washington and Gay Streets, Islington 
Cars Pass Door 


Tel. Dedham 403-W P. O. Address, Box 93, Dedham, Mass. 


Dogs and Cats Boarded at 


THE BARTLETT-ANGELL HOME 
FOR ANIMALS 


Kennels with Runs 
Dr. W. M. Eames, Supt., Medfield, Mass., Tel. Medfield, 77-2 


Branch of Animal Rescue League 


Potter & Wrightington, Boston 


Spratt’s Dos Foods 


Give your puppies a healthy, vigor- 
Gugmstarte in lite! Feed: them 
Spratt’s! 


For all sizes and breeds, Spratt’s 
provides a complete, well-balanced, 
nourishing diet, containing in cor- 
rect proportions all the bone and 
body building elements which dogs 
require. 


Your grocer, pet shop, seedsman, or 
sporting goods dealer can supply 
you with Spratt’s or get it for you. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


Newark 77% New Jersey 


SIXTY-THIRD YEAR 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 
UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington St., adjoining Dudley Street 
Ilevated Station. 
Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements. 
Chapel. Extensive salesrooms. City and Out-of-Town 
Service. Carriage and Motor I.quipment. 


Dr. A. C. Daniels’ Medicines 


will help you to care for your pets al 
home. A book on the Dog, Cat, o1 
Horse will be mailed vou free if you 
mention this book. These books give 


symptoms of all ordinary ills and tell 
you what to do—they tell you lots of things you should know. 


Dr. A. C. Daniels, Inc., 172 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


The Automatic Electric Cage 


The Standard Scientific Method for the Humane, 
Painless and Sanitary Destruction of Animals 


Commended by the highest authorities. Now used by over 


thirty leading humane societies in this and foreign countries, 


For full particulars address 


The Animal Rescue League 


51 Carver Street Boston, Mass. 
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The Animal Rescue League 


A wholly independent organization, having no connec- 


Organized February 9, 1899 : fs , “ 
ps with any other humane society in Massachusetts 


| Incorporated March 13, 1899 


Administration Building, Kennels, Infirmary, Receiving Station and Crematory 
for Small Animals 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON 


MRS. HUNTINGTON SMITH, President MRS. ARTHUR T. CABOT, Secretary 
MR. FREDERICK J. BRADLEE, Treasurer 


WORK OF THE YEAR 1924 
We received and cared for: 


Cats 7 a ee 
Dogs* o.oo A. 
Horses’ .c. 2533 2. a 802 
Birds =a staat et i 478 
Miscellaneous small animals . . . . 41 
66,905 

Number of horses given vacations. 40 
Copies of humane literature distributed . 69,709 


SEVEN MOTOR COLLECTING VANS AND NINE AGENTS 
are at work every week day collecting animals 


Branch Receiving Stations 


ROXBURY..-\.... 1) % ap inten ede e. of. de RSE LZ LAS BR REA ere 
Nort Enp, itpbereral! ScHOOE ; ie . 39 NortH BENNET STREET 
SOUTH. END... ...-. o<ven-8-eeeingurgutiuernnownuge ,£00sNORTHAMPTON STREET 
CAMBRIDGE, Ghee Hoe ae oe i PETS MOORE SIBeEr 
DEDHAM. £ natn FS ol sted os Phe ks Dae Rance HOME OF REsT FOR HORSES 
MEDFIELD ... . . . . . . . « BARTLETT-ANGELL HoME For ANIMALS 
BAST BOSTON 0 dees ied eld Cee tn Stig MERIDEN oTReee 
WESRILYNN le Fg) at 8 oa a i ON a a ANG PINE eee 


MERE SH AT cd) layivs <2 uh Se bh eau tod Gee ROO Out PORE care 36 FOURTH STREET 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME OF REST FOR HORSES 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging to owners 
who cannot afford to pay for board and care, are given vaca- 
tions of from two to six weeks and restored to condition for 
work, or humanely killed, also a few boarders received. 


PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL ANIMALS 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


Arrangements made for burials at 51 Carver Street 


For maintaining this work which is constantly increasing, and extends over a wide area into suburban towns and cities, 
the League, knowing it is a great public benefit from a sanitary as well as humane point of view, appeals for gifts, 
bequests and members, which are greatly needed. 


